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AN 


IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE 





N his address on April 28, before the 

Society of International Law, Secre- 
tary Kellogg made a highly significant 
statement. He accepted the substance of 
a number of the French reservations to 
the proposed anti-war treaty to the effect 
that the obligation to renounce war should 
not impair the right of self-defense, nor 
certain treaty obligations. Mr. Kellogg 
did not believe, however, that it would 
be wise to place these reservations in 
writing. 

Nothing in the American proposal, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kellogg, restricts the right 
of self-defense. Treaty recognition of 
this right would not strengthen it, and 
would give rise to difficulties in definition. 
The Secretary argued with force that the 
obligations under the Locarno agreements 
would not become operative until one of 
the parties had gone to war in violation 
of its pledges. If the parties to the Lo- 
carno agreements became parties to the 
anti-war treaty, there would be a double 
guarantee. If one state violated the anti- 
war treaty, the other states would auto- 
matically become free to impose sanc- 
tions. 


There is one point in this connection 
which Mr. Kellogg did not discuss but 
which troubles the French. Article 44 of 
the Treaty of Versailles provides that, if, 
in violation of the treaty, Germany con- 
structs fortifications or moves troops into 
the neutralized area of the Rhine, “she 
shall be regarded as committing a hostile 
act against the Powers signatory of the 
treaty.” Would the acceptance of the 
Kellogg proposal prevent France from 
acting against Germany in case of viola- 
tion of Article 44? If the parties should 


simply state that violation of Article 44 
of the Treaty constituted an act of war 
(as well as a hostile act) which Germany 
would be prohibited from taking under the 
ot treaty, the difficulty would be 
solved. 


As far as the French alliances were con- 
cerned, Mr. Kellogg urged France to in- 
duce her allies to adhere to the anti-war 
treaty. Then, since both are parties to 
this treaty, Germany would be debarred 
from attacking Poland—a result which 
was already achieved, indirectly at least, 
at Locarno. If a party to the anti-war 
agreement were attacked by an outside 
state, the anti-war treaty, according to 
Mr. Kellogg, would not apply; and France 
would be free to carry out her obligations 
under the alliance. If a party to the anti- 
war treaty, such as Germany, should go 
to war in violation of its terms, the other 
parties would be automatically released 
from the agreement. This, Mr. Kellogg 
felt, was so obvious that any reservation 
on the point was unnecessary. 


A more difficult question arises in re- 
gard to the League sanctions—and the 
treatment of this question constitutes the 
least satisfactory part of the Kellogg 
statement. He boldly announces that the 
Covenant can “be construed as authoriz- 
ing war in certain circumstances but it is 
an authorization and not a positive re- 
quirement.” It is not probable that 
League members will accept this ex cath- 
edra commentary. Articles X and XVI 
of the Covenant impose obligations upon 
League members to apply force against an 
aggressor. The Assembly resolution 
which Mr. Kellogg quotes in support of 
his stand, and which as he admits was 














never adopted, does not deny the ezist- 
ence of these obligations; it merely leaves 
the manner and extent of their fulfilment 
to the discretion of each state concerned. 

Mr. Kellogg’s failure to reconcile the 
League Covenant with the anti-war treaty 
arises out of the fact that the League is 
well-nigh universal. Mr. Kellogg, how- 
ever, merely proposes a six-power treaty 
in which the parties agree to renounce 
war against each other. Suppose that 
State Y, which is at the same time a sig- 
natory of the anti-war treaty and a mem- 
ber of the League, attacks State X, which 
belongs to the League but which is not a 
party to the anti-war treaty. As far as 
the anti-war treaty is concerned, State 
Y is free to attack State X. But as a 
member of the League it has violated its 
obligations, and France as a League mem- 
ber is obliged to apply sanctions. Yet 
under the anti-war treaty, France is pre- 
vented from attacking State Y! 


This impasse might be solved either by 
the adhesion of all members of the League 
to the anti-war treaty, or by a declaration 
of the parties to the six-power anti-war 
pact to the effect that any measures carry- 
ing out League sanctions should not be 
regarded as prohibited by the anti-war 
treaty. 

To the first proposal, Mr. Kellogg ex- 
presses opposition. Universality is desir- 
able, but the United States is not willing 
to jeopardize practical success by waiting 
for universal action. The only alternative 
at which Mr. Kellogg hints is that the 
League should abolish all sanctions. This 
is a move which would be pleasing to Ger- 
many but which the other states of con- 
tinental Europe seem resolutely to oppose. 


Mr. Kellogg has now assured France 
that his anti-war treaty does not impair 
the right of self-defense, nor the validity 
of the Locarno agreements and the 
French alliances, as long as the parties to 
these agreements adhere to the anti-war 
treaty. If French diplomacy lives up to 
its customary astuteness, it will waive 
the demand for reservations upon these 
points and reduce the question at issue to 
the League sanctions. Thus simplified, a 
formula regulating the whole relationship 
of the United States to the League may 
be found. 

R. L. B. 


The Nicaragua Debate 


HE efforts of Senate “Insurgents” to 
bring about the prompt withdrawal of 
American marines from Nicaragua, after 
the supervision of elections next Novem- 
ber, failed last week when the Senate re- 
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jected three amendments to the Naval 
Appropriations Bill for 1929. The amend- 
ments provided in effect that no funds 
authorized in the Appropriation Bill could 
be used for intervention in Nicaragua, 
unless war had been declared by Congress. 


These amendments were opposed on 
the ground that a matter of fundamental 
policy should not be decided during a de- 
bate on appropriations. The vote was in 
no sense an approval of the principle of 
intervention. 


On April 17 Secretary Wilbur informed 
the Senate that the cost of maintaining 
marines in Nicaragua from May 4, 1927 
to April 16, 1928 was $1,530,170 more 
than the expenditures which would have 
been necessary had the force been main- 
tained at regular stations. He stated that 
twenty-one marines had been killed, or 
died of wounds, since May 4; that forty- 
five had been wounded, and that eight 
Nicaraguan National Guardsmen had 
been killed and four wounded. The total 
number of Nicaraguans known to have 
been killed is 202. Secretary Wilbur 
added, however, that there may have been 
additional deaths which could not be as- 
certained. 

W. T. S. 


France Approves Poincaré’s 
Finance Plan 


HE results of the election in France, 

held on April 22 and 29, are inde- 
cisive from the standpoint of giving any 
one party a majority in the Chamber. 


The Communists lost fifty per cent of 
their seats. The Radical and Radical 
Socialist group lost a dozen seats. The 
Socialist strength remains about the same, 
though relatively it is less because the 
Socialists failed to gain their proportion 
of the new seats created by increasing the 
size of the Chamber from 565 to 612. The 
chief gains were made by the Left Center 
Republicans and the Right Republicans. 


The new Chamber is still so evenly di- 
vided that the Right cannot govern with- 
out the support of the Left. Until the 
financial measures of the Poincaré régime 
are carried out, his government will be 
given a majority, as 400 out of the 612 
deputies were elected on a platform 
pledged to his financial program. Several 
journals pointed out that it was “Poin- 
caré, Saviour of the Franc” and not 
“Poincaré of the Ruhr,” who was in- 
dorsed. When the franc is legally stabil- 
ized, and his financial mission is fulfilled, 
Poincaré may expect political difficulties. 

H. W. B. 
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